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m Mtsbmg JJ)ou BU a IDapp^ Christmas 



Sir Vivian carved the turkey 
on Midwinter Day in June 

At Christ nuts time twelve months ago, Sir Vivian Fuchs 
and his Trans-Antarctic party were on their way to the 
South Pole. But they had already made sure of their 
Christmas Dinner; in fact, they had made sure of it six 
months before. In Antarctica Midwinter Day occurs on 
June 21, and it wav then, in fact, that Sir Vivian and his 
companions celebrated Christmas at Shackleton Base —• 
and threw their birthday parties in as well .. 

The following account of this remarkable feast was given 
specially to the C N by Mr. Ralph Lenton, who acted as 
chief cook on this memorable occasion. In his official 
capacity he was in charge of radio communications for the 
Antarctic crossing and responsible for erecting the Base 
and other buildings. 




Y\Jv. had "the turkey sent out 
*' from home on the Magga 
Dan (said Ralph Lenton) and we 
kept him nice and cold in an ice 
cave we had dug. We kept our 
fresh meat there, too, for at,the 
base we had this as a special- 
treat on; Sundays. And you don't 
need a refrigerator out there. 

But in preparing for a special 
occasion we had to remember that 
our meat would take two or three 
days to thaw again. 

Potatoes? Oh yes, we had those, 
too. They were as hard as 
pebbles, frozen right through, but 
1 found if I dropped them straight 
into hot water the skins fell off 
without any peeling and then they 
could be cooked in the normal 
way. 

Of course, we were living in 
comparative luxury—at about 
minus 20 degrees Fahrenheit— 
with a fine base hut complete with 
dining-sitting-room, sleeping quar¬ 
ters, and kitchen with nice anthra¬ 
cite cooking stoves. We took the 


Sir Vivian Fuchs' carves the turkey at the Christinas 
dinner in Antarctica 


Kind people had 
sent us all the fix¬ 
ings from home— 
paper chains and so 
on—and there were 1 
crackers to p u t 
beside every plate 
and various pre¬ 
sents which had 
come in the mail 
and been hidden 
until • Christmas. 
There were also 
little presents we 
had made secretly 
for each other, We 
even made a Christ¬ 
mas tree out of 
wood and green 
paper, with coloured 
lights on it. 


Mr. Ralph Lenton, who was in 
charge of the Christmas dinner 


chores in turn and that day I had 
three others to help inc. 

The thing was to get the rest of 
the party out of the way while we 
laid the table. So we organised a 
party in the workshop and got 
everyone in there. Then we 
finished our cooking and laid the 
table. 



Sticking his neck out 

At Wliipsnade this ostrich is in a paddock alongside the 
road and turns this to good account when visitors drive by. 


The menu drawn on map-paper 
speaks for itself, except perhaps 
Consomme de Grande Cayman, 
which js really tinned turtle soup. 
(Grand Cayman is an island in the 
West Indies famous for turtles). 
Ice cream? Well, that was rather 
a queer bit of home from home 
out there. But everyone likes it, 
and I made it myself from blanc¬ 
mange powder mixed with snow 
instead of milk and then stirred 
it into a kind of glue. I added the 
powdered milk, sugar," and butter, 
and flavoured some with straw¬ 
berry and some with chocolate. 
Then 1 put it outside to freeze. 

Then 1 needed a hammer and 
chisel to get it out of the basin! 

We had a wonderful dinner with 
four of the party as waiters, 
though of course they sat in with 
us when.they had done their job. 
Bunny (Sir Vivian) carved the 
turkey as “father,” and we toasted 
the Queen, the folks at home, 
sweethearts, and wives—and suc¬ 
cess to the expedition. 

As Bunny said afterwards, “It 
was a terrific party.” 


KENNER 

d ’ oeuvre a 

Cc—rfotmaS a, IjT'a.nfe Cny-nan 

Roast Turkey 
Creuterry -Jelly 

*jreeu Pees B-Msssetta $>j>routs 

Reest end (Cfsoinsd Potatoes 

pl-m Ruffing 

Xce Crearv 

.Stilton Oieeee and Bvsauits 

Kcrrert 

Christmas dinner menu—drawn on 
map-paper 


RAFT FOR SANTA 
CLAUS 

Yellow rubber rafts will be used 
by Santa Claus instead of his rein¬ 
deer sleigh when he visits ships 
of the Royal Navy which will 
spend Christmas with British 
trawlers oil Iceland. 

1 Hull and Grimsby boats leaving 
for Icelandic waters are taking 
special hampers, crates, and. par¬ 
cels from the trawler owners for 
the men of the Royal Navy. These 
gifts will be transferred to the 
fishery protection vessels on 
rubber rafts. 

Trawlermen likely to be at sea 
over Christmas will carry their 
own turkeys in deep freeze. 

VOICES ACROSS THE SEA 

The congregations of two 
churches thousands of miles apart 
will be together in spirit on Christ¬ 
mas Eve. They are the little 
Scots church of Monymusk, 
Aberdeenshire, and the West¬ 
minster Presbyterian Church in 
the American city of Oklahoma. 
A rehearsal of the Christmas Eve 
service at Monymusk was recorded 
and flown to the Oklahoma 
church, and there it will be played 
on December 24. 

The link between the two con¬ 
gregations began last summer, 
when the minister of the Okla¬ 
homa church spent a holiday in 
Scotland and visited the Mony¬ 
musk church. 


QUITE A PRESENT 

The Russians have given King 
Mahendra of Nepal an aircraft, a 
car, six motor-cycles, six bicycles, 
and a documentary film of his 
State visit to the Soviet Union 
last year. The gifts were presented 
to the King at Khatmandu by the 
Russian Ambassador to Nepal. 


Christinas meal 
kept in the bath 

It is strange to think of a 
Christmas dinner being stored in 
the bath for a day or two in order 
to keep it fresh. But that is what 
often happens in Czechoslovakia, 
where the main dish on Christmas 
Day is carp, not turkey. The carp 
is bought alive a day or two in 



advance, hence its stay in the 
bath, 


It is also the custom for groups 
of children in Czechoslovakia to 
go carolling from door to door 
dressed as the Three Kings. They 
have brown faces and wear white 
shirts and tall crowns of paper, 
as seen in this picture. 


WORLD IN A LAKE 

A big map of the world, with 
the continents modelled in earth 
and rocks, has been built in a 
lake near Hobro, Jutland, and it 
has become a great tourist attrac¬ 
tion. It is specially popular with 
children, who have a fine time. 
They can, for instance, wander 
around South America and then 
cross the “Atlantic” in a small 
canoe for a trip round Africa. 


© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., I9S8 
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Holiday Show 
of Shows 


PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS 

" The C N Political Correspondent here sets you a test 
based on questions he is often asked about Parliament, its 
personalities and practices. See how many you can answer 
—without help from anyone else in the family. 

1. In which of the Houses of Peerages Act. How many were 
Parliament would you expect to women? 

find the (a) Clerk of the Commons 6 . Complete these Parlia- 
(b) Clerk of the Parliaments (c) mentary phrases and titles: (a) I 
Clerk of the Crown? spy- (b) Who goes--? (c) 

2. The names of the Prime Gentleman Usher of the Black 


Minister, the Scottish Secretary, 
and the Minister of Labour all 
begin with Mac. Full surnames, 
please. 

3. Which Minister presents the 
annual Budget to the Commons- 
fa) the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (b) the Lord Chancellor 


- (d) Scrjeant-at —. 

7. The First Commoner is the 


(a) Earl Marshal (b) Speaker of 
the House of Commons (c) 
“Father” of the Commons (d) 
Prime Minister? 

8 . Big Beil is the name of 
Parliament’s (a) clock tower (b) 

(c) Chancellor of the Exchequer chiming clock (c) northern clock 

(d) First Lord of the Treasury? . face (d) hour bell? 

4. Which British statesman last 9 . Althing, Dail, Diet, Folket- 


sat in the House of Lords as Prime 
Minister? 

5. Fourteen life peers were 
created under the recent Life 


ing, and Storting mean the same 
thing in five countries. State the, 
meaning and name the respective 
countries. 


AND PAULI AMENT AltY ANSWERS 


1. (a) House of Commons; (b) 
and (c) House of Lords. 

2. Macmillan,Maclay, Macleod. 

3. (c). 

4. The 3rd Marquess of Salis¬ 
bury, grandfather of the present 
Marquess; he was Premier in 
1885-6, 1886-92 and 1895-1902, so 
there has been no ruling Prime 
Minister in the Lords since 1902. 

5. Four. 

6 . (a) Strangers; (b) home; (c) 
Rod; (d) -Arms. 


7. (b). 

8 . (d) Strictly speaking. Big 
Ben is the name of the great bell 
which strikes the hours. It was 
named after Sir Benjamin Hall, 
first Commissioner of Works, 
when the bell was hung in 1858. 
The name is often used both for 
the clock and the clock tower of 
the Houses of Parliament. 

9. The words mean Parliament 
in Iceland, Irish Republic, Japan, 
Denmark, and Norway, respec¬ 
tively. 


“Please can you tell me the way 
to Earls Court?” That will be 
a question on the lips of many a 
boy in London during the Christ¬ 
mas holidays; and the reason for 
it will be the Schoolboys’ Own 
Exhibition, which opens on 
December 27. This much-awaited 
show used to be held in the Horti¬ 
cultural Halls, but this year it 
moves to Earls Court, where the 
extra space will allow of bigger 
exhibits and many exciting new 
ones, including a Christmas Fun 
Fair.' 

One novelty which will chal¬ 
lenge young Cyclists is the com¬ 
petition staged by the British 
Cycle Corporation. In this boys 
and girls will be asked to detect 
faults which have been deliber¬ 
ately arranged. Faultless bicycles 
will be given as prizes. 

COOKING CONTEST 

Among other novelties at the 
Exhibition will be a Magic Shop, 
and a Wild West covered wagon 
on which boys can battle with' 
Indians. And for boys who 
pride themselves that they could 
cook as well as their sisters—if 
only they tried—there will be an 
omelette contest, in which they 
will be able to test their skill 
against well-known chefs. 

From omelettes to the Space 
Age is only a short cut at the 
Schoolboys’ Own Exhibition. 
Visitors will be able to enter a 
Space Ship to sample some of the 
sensations of a voyage to the 
Moon. Another thrill will be sit¬ 
ting at the controls of a Jet Provost 
training aircraft of the R.A.F. 

A section which is on a bigger 
scale this year is the Pets’ Centre, 
where daily demonstrations of 
caring for pets of all kinds arc to 
be given. The Photographic 
Section, too, has expanded its 
scope. One of its features will be 
expert advice for young amateurs 
on how to take perfect pictures 
with the aid of light meters and 
various gadgets. 

These are but a few of the items 
that make a visit to this wonder¬ 
land a memorable event of the 
holidays. The Exhibition will be 
open until January 6 . The price 
of admission is Is. 6 d. 


War on a beautiful flower 


Uganda is on its guard against 
0 , beautiful plant, known as the 
water hyacinth, which threatens 
to block its rivers and lakes. 
Having already blocked water¬ 
ways in Tanganyika and the 
Belgian Congo, it has now been 
found in the Nile, south of 
Khartoum, and could easily 
spread upstream from the Sudan 
into Uganda. 

The water hyacinth has mauve- 
blue flowers. Gardeners in Brazil 
and South Africa regard it as 
ideal for decorating garden ponds 
but climatic conditions in these 


countries check its prolific growth. 

Under tropical conditions, how¬ 
ever, one single water hyacinth 
plant'will produce more than a 
thousand others in a matter of 
only eight weeks. In this way- 
whole rivers and lakes become 
blocked making navigation im¬ 
possible. Fishing, too (in Uganda 
worth more than £ 2 , 000,000 a 
year) is brought to a standstill. 

In its efforts to fight the 
threatened invasion the Uganda 
Government is distributing leaflets 
showing Nile people how to 
identify the weed so that they 
can report its presence. 





Low tide 011 the Illackwatcr ut 
West Mcrsca, Essex 


OUR HOMELAND 
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News from 

Italy’s biggest post-war liner, 
the 32,500-ton Leonardo da Vinci, 
was launched recently at Genoa. 
About 728 feet long, she will 
carry a crew of 600 and 1300 
passengers. Intended for the 
trans-Atlantic 'service, she will 
probably make her maiden voyage 
at the beginning of 1960. 


Tall tin miner 



A young visitor to the Imperial 

Institute, London, examines the 

figure of a Chinese tin miner in 
the Far East section. 

The scale model of Z E T A, 
the Harwell fusion apparatus, 
is now on view at the Science 
Museum, London. 

The Austrian Red Cross is pre¬ 
senting its Gold Medal for Merit 
to the British Red Cross for its 
work for Hungarian refugees in 
Austria. 

POSTMAN’S HOLIDAY 

A Hampshire postman, Mr. 
Freddy Hine of Netlcy, recently 
celebrated his 80th birthday by 
walking eight miles and deliver¬ 
ing letters to 330 addresses. 

The • Gulbenkian Foundation 
has made a grant of £5500 to pro¬ 
vide a complete catalogue of the 
3000-volumc library bequeathed 
by Samuel Pepys to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. 


Everywhere | 

An ancient Mummers’ play 
called Paper Boys is to be pre¬ 
sented on Boxing Day in the 
village of Marshfield, Gloucester¬ 
shire. Nearly all the characters 
—including Father Christmas—will 
wear traditional dress made of 
coloured strips of paper. 

BIG PRESENT 

A 12-ton steam-roller labelled 
“Happy Christmas,” has been 
given to the Camphill Village 
Trust in the little moorland village 
of Danby, near Whitby. Presen¬ 
ted by Eddison Plant, Ltd., it 
will be used to maintain roads in 
the Camphill Village for handi¬ 
capped young people. 

Carols will be sung round the 
.Christmas Tree in Trafalgar 
Square, London, by three different 
choirs between 6.30 p.m, and 10 
p.m. on Christmas Eve. 

SPARROW IN TIIE WORKS 

A sparrow held up a BE A air¬ 
liner the other day when it flew 
behind the instrument panel. 
Officials searched for 15 minutes 
before the bird suddenly flew out 
and the plane was able to take 
off. 

During the holidays British 
Railways will run 1600 extra 
main-line trains, most of them on 
Christmas Eve and on Sunday, 
December 28. < 

MORE VISITORS 

Overseas visitors to Britain 
during October brought the 
number of tourists in the first 
ten months of this year to 
1,132,000, an increase of five per 
cent on the same period in 1957. 

Australian dried fruit growers 
have sent a 160-lb Christmas pud¬ 
ding to the Lord Mayor of Lon¬ 
don for distribution among needy 
people. 


THEY SAY . . . 

Ocean racing is the wettest, slow¬ 
est, most expensive, and most 
uncomfortable way of getting no¬ 
where that the wit of man has ever 
devised. 

Mr. Myles Wyatt, Admiral of the 
Royal Ocean Racing Club 

are moving out of the Coat 
Age as surely as we moved 
out of the Bronze Age. 

Mr. R. I V. Elliott, M.P. 


Out and About 


JProm a handsome holly at the 
edge of the wood a robin 
sang as sweetly as in spring. The 
pale sun made the mist glow 
softly, though some of- the hoar 
frost still showed greyish-white 
on grass blades and twigs. The 
shiny dark green leaves of the 
holly and the scarlet berries stood 
out front the bare look of the 
country, and so did the warm 
orangc-rcd face and breast of the 
robin. When winter comes our 
faithful native singers, including 
thrushes and wrens, are of course 
mqrc noticeable and all the more 
welcome, and if you arc one of 
those thoughtful persons who put 


out food for the birds it is a 
good thing to remember what will 
do them good. 

Most of them eat both vegetable 
and animal food. Seeds arc still 
found in the wild berries, though 
other sorts are scarce, but grubs 
insects, worms, slugs, and snails 
can get very short with frost and 
the competition of other animals 
for food. So while wholemeal 
bread, and any sort of grain are 
good for the bird-table, the robin 
and his friends will like you all 
the more if you include some 
finely minced meat, and perhaps 
as a special Christmas dainty, 
raisins dipped in fat. C. D. D. 
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Christmas Garland 


Magic in the very name 

VX/iio‘ can be insensible to the, 
' v outpourings of good feel¬ 
ing, and the honest interchange 
of affectionate attachment, which 
abound at this season of the year. 
A Christmas family party! We 
know nothing in nature more de¬ 
lightful! There seems a magic 
in the very name of Christmas. 

Charles Dickens 

Holly! the Holly! oh, twine 
it with bay—■ 

Come give the Holly a song; 

For it helps to drive stern winter 
away, 

With its garments so sombre and 
long. 

It peeps through the trees with 
its berries of red. 

And its leaves of burnished green, 
When (lowers and fruits have 
long been dead, 

And not even the daisy is seen. 

Then sing to the Holly, the 
Christmas Holly, 

That hangs over peasant and 
■ king; 

While we laugh and carouse 
’neath its glittering boughs 
To the Christmas Holly we’ll sing. 

Eliza Cook 

Near the North Pole 

Xms is the second Christmas 
spent far away in the soli¬ 
tude of night, and the realms of 
death, farther north and deeper in 
(he midst of it than anyone has 
been before ... 

Christmas Eve was, of course, 
celebrated with great feasting. 
The table presented a truly im¬ 
posing array of Christmas con¬ 
fectionery . . . There was music, 
and stories, and songs, and 
general merriment. 

On Christmas Day, of course, 
we had a special dinner , . . 
Mogstacl played the violin, and 
Petersen was electrified thereby to 
such a degree that he sang and 
danced to us . . . There was a 
grand “ball” at night; Mogstad 
had to play till perspiration 
poured from him. 

■ Fridtjof Nonsen 


Supper at Braccbridgc 


Hall 


J3usidi;s the accustomed lights, 
two great wax tapers, called 
Christmas candles, wreathed with 
greens, were placed on a highly 
polished buffet among the family 
plate. The table was abundantly 
spread with substantial fare; but 
the squire made his supper of 
frumenty, a dish made of wheat 
cakes boiled in milk, with rich 
spices, being a standing dish in 
old limes for Christmas Eve. I 
was happy to find my old friend, 
minced pie, in the retinue of the 
feast ... 


Washington Irving 


jSjowr: say, that ever ’gainst that 
season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is 
celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all 
night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit can 
walk abroad, 

The nights are wholesome, then 
no planets strike, 

No fairy tales, nor witch hath 
power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is 
the time. 

Shakespeare 


- Tender turkey 

JjARO 'your turkey with a few 
large square pieces of bacon, 
seasoned with a little beaten 
spices, pepper, and salt, and a 
little parsley; take a pot about its 
bigness, and line it with thin 
slices of bacon, and cover the 
same; season pretty high, with 
onions, carrots, a turnip or two, 
such herbs as you like, a little 
spice and pepper, parsley, and a 
head or two of celery, fill up with 
a little broth and water mixed, 
cover it down close, and let it 
go gently on till every part of 
your turkey is very tender. 

N.R. This braize wifi serve 
for anything else the same day, 
or for four or five days following. 

18 th-century recipe 



A Russian painting for the R.A. 

On January 1 an exhibition of Russian paintings dating from 
the 13th to the 20th century opens at the Royal Academy, 
London. Above we sec a portrait of the famous writer, 
Tolstoy, being unpacked on arrival. 



Ready for the Space Age 

Dnrtford Grammar School, Kent, 
lias been busy building a model 
radio telescope. Hoys arc here 
seen setting up the aerial. 


Flying parsons 

America now has 35 flying par¬ 
sons. They are ministers of the 
Church of God of Prophecy, 
whose headquarters are in Cleve¬ 
land, Tennessee. 

Licensed pilots trained at their 
own expense, the ministers fly on 
yearly preaching missions to all 
parts of the world. They wear a 
black uniform with an emblem on 
the tunic showing the Bible with 
wings, and their planes bear the 
words: The Message by Wings. 

Their church was inspired to 
spread the Gospel in this way 
partly because it was founded in 
1903, the year of the Wright 
brothers’ first flight, and partly 
by the text (Isaiah, 60): “Who arc 
these that fly as a cloud, and as 
the doves to their windows?” 


SHAKING THEM OFF 

The age-old way of getting 
apples off a tree—by shaking the 
trtink—has been brought up to 
date by scientists of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

A 20-foot-long boom, mounted 
on a tractor, is clamped to the tree 
and vibrated about 700 times a 
second. 

The trees are not harmed, but 
it has yet to be discovered- how 
the deluge of falling apples can 
be collected without damage. 

Forgotten fortune 

A Chicago taxi-driver found an 
envelope in his vehicle and took 
it to police headquarters without 
opening it. He was later told that 
it contained securities worth about 
seven million dollars (£2,500,000). 

The envelope had been left on 
the back seat by -a business man, 
Mr. James Woollery, who was 
hurrying to an airport, when the 
taxi broke down and so he quickly 
transferred to another. In his 
haste he left his envelope of 
securities behind, but—thanks to 
an honest taxi-driver—still secure. 


A STONE’S LONG JOURNEY 

A fragment of stone from the 
ruins of the 800-year-old abbey at 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, is to 
be the foundation stone of the 
church of St. Edmund in Queens¬ 
land. 


RUSSIA’S MILLIONS 

A census of the Russian people 
is to be taken next month. It will 
begin at midnight on January 14 
and will lake eight days. Twelve 
thousand census departments have 
been set up, and there will be 
100)000 instructors and half a 
million people to deal with the 
figures. 

In two places the census has 
already started—in the vast Arctic 
territory of the Nenets National 
Area, and on the Solovetskie 
Islands in the White Sea. The 
census in these places began on 
December 1 and will take a month 
to complete. The Nenets Area 
covers more than 65,000 square 
miles, and census-takers have to 
make trips of some 700 miles be¬ 
tween one community and another 
—by reindeer and dog sleigh, 
aeroplane and helicopter. 

The last Soviet census was in 
1939 when the population totalled 
170,467,572; it is now estimated to 
be more than 200 million, but the 
figures will not be made known 
until the end of next year. 


Scotland for ever 

A world Federation of all Scot¬ 
tish societies has been proposed 
by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
There are no less than 3500 Scot¬ 
tish societies and organisations in 
the world, and lhcy have been 
asked to support the idea of a 
world federation. 

The Lord Provost has said that 
there arc 20 million people of 
Scottish birth and descent through¬ 
out the world, besides the five 
million in Scotland, and this cen¬ 
tral organisation would join them 
and their clubs all together. 

GINGER UP A TREE 

There was a spot of bother the 
other day at the Broughton Hall 
Grammar School for Girls, near 
Liverpool. The school’s ginger cat 
climbed 80 feet tip an elm tree in 
the grounds and was stranded 
there for four days. 

The cat refused to be shaken 
down by R.S.P.C.A. inspectors 
into a safety net. So New Brighton 
lifeboatmen had to fire a lifeline 
over the branches and the school 
groundsman then climbed up and 
dropped-the cat into the net. 


NORMAN CASTLE FOR 
THE NATION 

The tall Norman keep of Orford 
Castle, near Aldeburgh, in Suffolk, 
■attracts many visitors, and is now 
to be taken over by the Ministry 
of Works. 

Built about 1165 as part of the 
coast defence, it is 94 feet high, 
with walls about 20 feet thick. 

A spiral stairway runs up the 
fortress from the floor, and the 
visitor who climbs it is rewarded 
by many glimpses of the medieval 
world. There are little rooms 
where the guards slept, a Norman 
chapel, apartments for a priest, 
and at. the top, in the northeast 
turret, a big oven. 

There is much repair work to 
be done at Orford, and Ministry 
of Works experts face a job that 
is expected to take ten years. 

Vintage message 

An old bottle, tightly corked, 
was found recently by a small boy 
who was playing among the sand¬ 
hills at Tangimoana, in the North 
Island of New Zealand. That in 
itself was not remarkable, but the 
contents were—a message dated 
August 15, 1915, from seven 

soldiers leaving their homeland in 
a troopship during the First World 
War. 

Scribbled in pencil on the back 
of a telegram form were these 
words: “To the finder of this 
note. Please* convey our heart-, 
felt thanks to the many ’happy 
faces who farewelled us at 
Wellington.” Then followed the 
men’s signatures and the words; 
“Au revoir, 150 miles out from 
Wellington.” 



Jill Manser (15), of Northwood, 
Middlesex, puts a coat of paint 
on the keel of her Heron Class 
dinghy before using it in the 
winter sailing season with ltuislip 
Sea Rangers. 

FIRST‘STEPS TO BALLET 

Princess Anne is very' fond of 
dancing and is now learning simple 
ballet steps. She and about 12 
other little girls attend classes at 
Buckingham Palace, and practise 
their steps holding onto the backs 
of chairs. 

Princess Anne has also been 
busy of late designing her own 
Christmas cards. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
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CHRISTMAS PROGRAMMES 






When your Christmas stocking bulges like 
a pumpkin you know what the French mean 
by embarras de richesse, writes Ernest Thomson. 
Another embarrassment of riches is when your 
Christmas tree doubles up under the weight 
of toys or when the Christmas dinner table 
begins creaking beneath its load of turkey and 
plum pudding, mince pies, and all the rest. 


It is much the same when we take a look 
at the enormous bill of Christmas fare on 
radio and television. Every radio wavelength 
and TV channel is breathing the Spirit of 
Christmas, and what to choose is a real puzzle. 
No one wants to miss any of the good things, 
so let us use this page today to pick out some 
of the best of Christmas happiness and fun. 


The Queen’s 
Broadcast 


' The Queen in her home at Sandringham 


TLTighugiit of highlights is the 
broadcast going out on 
Christmas Day on nil Television 
Channels—It B C and 1 T A—and 
all sound wavelengths, too, in¬ 
cluding those for the Common¬ 
wealth. 

At three o’clock her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth will again be 
broadcasting her Christmas mes¬ 
sage to her peoples from her 
home at Sandringham. This will 
be the second time television 
cameras have been installed in the 
Long Library, 

Though the Christmas message 
cannot be televised direct to the 
Commonwealth, telerccordings will 
be down to Canada and Australia 
shortly after the broadcast. 


The Christma's parly in Life With the Lyons 

ii Sound Radio 


On BBC Television 


cast viewers will see a special 
BBC film, Christmas at Home, 
showing many people from the 
Dominions and Colonies enjoying 
their Christmas in Britain. Among 
them will be Indian and Pakistani 
nurses in Hammersmith Hospital, 
a Canadian seaman at Portsmouth, 
and a Solomon Islands couple at 
Westminster Abbey, with a Christ¬ 
mas anthem by the Abbey Chojr. 

After the Queen’s message 
BBC viewers will be switched 
over to one of the biggest parties 
in the country, as Circus Master 
Billy Smart and his family enter¬ 
tain hundreds of'children in their 
winter quarters at Winkfield Zoo 
near Windsor. Johnny Morris 
pops up to tell the story ,of 
Plapp, an oiled-up cormorant 
filmed in the Scilly Isles after 
being rescued. 

On Christmas night David 
Nixon will be doing “switchcraft ” 
as he introduces a programme of 
favourites including Ted Ray, 
Billy Cotton and his 
Band, the Beverley 
Sisters, and Charlie 
Drake. 

June Thorburn 
handled real mice 
and lizards when 
fdmed for the non- 
pantomime version of 
Cinderella which will 
be shown on Boxing 
Day afternoon. Shaun 
Sutton's production, 
based on the original 
story, has : magical 
transformation effects. 
June, as Cinderella, 
will be .joined by 
Edna Petrie and Joan 
Benham as the Ugly 
Sisters, John Fabian 
as the Prince, and 
Billy Smart with some of his circus friends James Sharkey as 


Now*let us look at other pro¬ 
grammes before and after this 
peak moment on Christmas Day. 
Taking BBC Television first, try 
not to miss Tom Barnardo, the 
play on Tuesday about the founder 
of the famous Homes for destitute 
children. 

Christmas Eve brings us 
Eamonn Andrews and Tony Hart 
in a seasonable edition of Play- 
box, with Inspector Bruce spend¬ 
ing oif-duty moments at the night- 
watchman’s fireside. Then, at 
6.20, Good Companions will take 
us to the children’s ward of a 
Manchester hospital. I hear that 
Peter West and Stanley Danger- 
field will be coaxing dogs and 
ponies and other animals right 
inside-to meet the young patients. 

On Christmas morning children 
as well as grown-ups will take 
a large part in the Family Service 
the BBC are televising from 
Westbury Park Methodist Church, 
Bristol. Before the Queen’s broad- 


Dandini. Buttons will be played 
by Frazer Hines, who starred in 
The Silver Sword. 

On Boxing Day evening the 
highspot is a Three Musketeers 
film in which the valiant French¬ 
men will be seen in one of their 
most famous adventures, the 
Queen’s Diamond Studs. You can 
also enjoy the first of a new 
series of Hancock’s Half-Hours. 
And on Saturday we have more 
fun and games with the Six-Five 
Special Christmas party. 


Sound radio—and not only 
Children’s Hour—has a grand 
spread of ■ Christmas fare for 
young people. Christmas Eve 
would not be the same without 
the annual Overseas Postbag com¬ 
ing to us through Wales. This 
time recorded . greetings will be 
heard from children in places as 
far apart as Czechoslovakia, 
Japan, Uganda, U.S.A., and Fiji. 

The' newly-hung bells of the 
Oranges and Lemons church, St. 
Clement Danes, London, will 
ring out their greetings with many 
other churches throughout .Britain 
in the Home Service on Christ¬ 
mas morning. The broadcast will 
also include the recorded bells of 
the Church of the Nativity, 
Bethlehem. 

Early on Christmas afternoon 
the Home and Light will link up 
for the traditional round-the-world 
Commonwealth feature : leading 
up to the Queen’s message. This, 
yearls broadcast—the 26th in this 
• long scries—is called The Seekers. 
Film star Peter Finch will be 
narrator as recordings made in 
many parts of the world tell the 


story of the Commonwealth 
pioneers. 

If you stay on the Light wave¬ 
length after the Queen’s message 
there is Wilfred Pickles’ Christ¬ 
mas party, this year at Queen 
Mary’s Hospital for Children at 
Carshalton, Surrey. Then comes 
the Lyons’ Christmas Party, which, 
you will hardly believe, was 
recorded in sweltering heat last 
summer. 

Stanley Unwin doing his 
double-talk act is one of Frankie 
Howerd’s stars in Pantoniania on 
the Light on Christmas night. 

On Boxing Day morning the 
well-known singer Lester Ferguson 
will be running Children’s Corner 
in the Light. 

Finally, I must tell you there 
will be no Saturday Night on the 
Light on December 27. Taking 
its place tit 7.30,will be The Giant 
Who Wouldn’t Laugh. This en¬ 
tirely new pantomime by the 
SNOL producer, John Bridges, 
is about Giant Thundcrbeard, who 
decides to give everybody at 
Christmas the gift of GOOD 
WILL: ■ T . 


ON INDEPENDENT TV 


Switching over to IT V, we find 
many of’ the “plums” go to 
Associated-Rediilusion, beginning 
with Lucky Dip on Tuesday. 
Producer John Rhodes has had 
the idea of compere Neville 
Whiting, dressed up as Prince 
Charming, meeting other well- 
known characters in pantomime 
costume. Muriel Young will be 
seen as Cinderella, Bert Wcedon 
as Buttons, and Gordon Bradley 
as the Baron. In the kitchen 
will be cooks Fanny and John 
Craddock togged up as the Dame 
and Aladdin. 

Choirboys of 700-year-old 
Riidgwick Parish Church, Sussex, 
will be seen and heard in carols 
on Christmas Eve. From Rudg- 
wick, too, will come Associated 1 
Rediflusion’s Christmas morning 
service. After the Queen’s broad¬ 
cast in the afternoon we can see 
shots from the new M-G-M film 
tom thumb with Russ Tamblyn, 
Peter Sellers, Tcrry-Thomas, and 
Bernard Miles. This is only one 
Of several excerpts from recent 
M-G-M musicals. 

At 6.20 some of the world’s 


greatest paintings of the Nativity 
will be shown in A TV’s net¬ 
worked programme Joyful and 
Triumphant, with musical accom¬ 
paniment by the City Temple 
Choir. Then, at 6.45, some 70 
boy cadets from the Parkstonc 
Sea Training School will be guests 


Muriel Young as Cinderella 


of ATV in Max Bygraves Enter¬ 
tains. Their band will play and 
six of the boys will dance a horn¬ 
pipe. 

A children’s edition of Double 
Your Money on Christmas night 
will have quiz-master Hughie 
Green giving away Premium 
Bonds instead of money. He has 
a big surprise, by the way, which 
I have promised not to talk about. 
You will know what I mean, 
though, directly he appears. 

Alt’s Button, W. A. Darlington’s 
talc about a soldier with a magic 
button on his uniform, will have 
everyone laughing on Christmas 
night in a musical version starring 
Dick Bentley and Jewell and 
Warriss. 

Boxing Day will see the final 
edition of Harlequinade in Let’s 
Get Together, as well as that 
other big get-together, the annual 
Children’s Christmas Party in 
London’s Soho. The T V cameras 
will roam among some 300 
children of different races and 
colours enjoying a feast of food, 
fun, and noise in the l.ysbeih 
Hall, Soho Square. 
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NEW FILMS : 

Tom Thumb becomes 
a film star 

HERO WHO IS ONLY FIVE INCHES TALL 

0 NU of the most delightful and when his toys come to life and 
best-loved of, all nursery another time at the fair when he 
fables is the story of Tom Thumb, finds a pair of magic shoes, 
and whether or not you have read ' Alan Young plays the part of 
it I am quite sure you will enjoy the happy-go-lucky piper who falls 
the splendid film version which in love with the Queen of the 
the makers, M-G-M, have decided Forest (June Thorburn). He is 
to call tom thumb, with small too shy to kiss her till the end 
initials to match his own lack of and then, like a miracle, she be- 
iriches. ' comes mortal. 

Here to delight us in the Christ- Bernard Miles and Jessie Mat- 
mas holidays, this film is a charm- thews are the parents, 
ing fantasy about a woodcutter It would not be quite fair 
who is about to chop down a to tell you just how all the 
huge tree when the Queen of the photography and special effects 
Forest appears and begs him to have been achieved, nut watch- 
spare it. He does so, and as it ing it all, you really do believe 
reward the childless man is that tom thumb is small enough 
granted his wish for a son. 

“I wouldn’t care if he were no 
bigger than my thumb,” says the 
wife, “I'd still love him as if he 
happened to be our own.” . 

TOM TRACKS TIIE VILLAINS 
So up pops tom thumb, just 
five , inches tall. This enchanting 
film is about his adventures and 
especially when, without fault on 
his part, he is tricked into help¬ 
ing two robbers steal money from 
the village treasury. His mother 
and father arc accused of the 
crime but he and a piper friend Russ Tamhlyn as tom thumb 
track the villains down and hand 

them over to justice. to sit in a horse’s car and creep 

But the story is only part of through a key-hole, 
the joy of the film. It has gay Laughter and suspense, plus the 
songs and some wonderful danc- songs and dancing and brilliant 
■ ing. There are colourful scenes colour, ensure that you are all in 
when his toys all come to life and for a jolly good time when you 
hold a party for him; when, he .sec this film. It is a combination 
visits a village fair; and when he of fairy tail and pantomime, 
(lies away on a red balloon, very well acted, and finely written. 




The Queen of (he Forest (June Thorburn) meets tom thumb—all done 
by trick photography 


There is also a lot of fun with 
the villains, played by Peter 
Sellers and Terry-Thomas, who 
have a wonderful fight after 
quarrelling over the money they 
have stolen. 

Russ Tamblyn from Hollywood 
plays tom thumb and he is 
turned into a little five-inch figure 
by some amazing trick photo¬ 
graphy. Russ Tamblyn is a 
brilliant dancer and there are two 
particularly clever dances—once 


FILM OF H P’s LIFE 

A film of the life of Lord 
Badcn-Powell Is to be made by 
Cecil B. de Mille. Announcing 
this recently, the Boy Scouts’ Asso¬ 
ciation said the news would give 
great satisfaction to the world’s 
eight million Scouts. Olave, Lady 
Baden-Powell, and the Chief Scout 
have expressed their approval of 
the project and will help in every 
possible way. 


mm the holly and 

111 . THE . IVY 



The holly and the ivy 
Whdn they aid both full-grown. 

Of all (lie trees that are in the wood 
The holly bears the crown. 

tJhtE two native evergreens cele¬ 
brated in this old carol are 
much in our minds at present. We 
still decorate our houses with 
them at Christmas time, just as 
our pagan ancestors did in far- 
off days. In midwinter, when 
nearly all other trees and shrubs 
had lost their loaves, they valued 
these two evergreens as tokens 
that in due course all would be 
welt again and that the sun would 
climb up the sky to bring back 
the spring and summer. 

EVERGREENS AT CHRISTMAS 

Old pagan customs such as this 
were so firmly established that 
the Early Church had to take 
them over and adapt them for its 
own purposes. And that is why 
we still decorate our houses with 
evergreens at Christmas. 

, The holly is an interesting plant 
in many ways. It cannot stand 
a prolonged hard frost, so in 
Europe it is not found very far 
north except near the sea. In 
Scandinavia, for instance, it grows 
only along a strip of the coast of 
southern Norway. 

The flowers of the holly are 
another feature of interest. Most 
of our wild plants and trees have 
the male and female organs in the 


same flower, the stamen surround¬ 
ing the pistil. A few, however, 
like the hazel, have separate male 
and female flowers on the same 
plant and are called monoecious. 
Others, like the holly and the 
stinging nettle, have separate male 
and female plants, and are called 
dioecious.. 

This is why some holly trees 
never have berries at all—they are 
either male plants or else females 
with no nearby male holly froni 
which bees and other insects can 
bring pollen to fertilise them. This 
year, incidentally, is a wonderftd 
berry year, and that is because 
June of last year was very sunny, 
and a lot of flower-buds were laid 
down in the new wood forming at 
that time. 

Another peculiarity of the holly 
is that its leaves are prickly below 
but often quite prickle-less higher 
up.the tree. This is how the tree 
protects itself against browsing 
cattle, for cows relish holly leaves 
without the prickles. 

Curiously enough, the ivy also 
has' Iwo kinds of leaves: the 
ordinary fivc-lobcd ivy shape 
when it is crawling along the 
ground or near the base of trees 
or walls, but shaped like a spade 
in a pack of cards when it has 
climbed to some height. Ivy 
flowers also do not appear till the 
plant climbs into the sunshine. 


This habit of climbling up walls 
and trees has earned the ivy a bad 
name. On walls it is a ‘ great 
nuisance, for it loosens or dam¬ 
ages stone, brick, and mortar. On 
trees, however, the old idea that 
ivy is harmful and “strangles” the 
tree seems to have been exploded, 
except where its roots , may be 
competing with those of the tree 
for nutriment in the soil. 

HARMLESS TO TREES 

Timber merchants never seem 
to complain about the timber from 
ivy-clad trees, and an experiment 
by a Hampshire landowner sug¬ 
gests that time spent in cutting 
ivy off trees is largely wasted. 
About 1890 he left the ivy on the 
trees in one half of a wood but 
cut it regularly off those in the 
other. When the wood was felled 
fifty years later, during the Second 
World War. no difference could 
be detected between the average 
height, girth, or cubic content of 
timber of the ivy-covered and the 
ivy-less trees. 

The ivy is almost unique among 
our native wild tlowers in coming 
into bloom in September. In the 
autumn, as every moth collector 
knows, ivy-clad walls are one of 
the best places to look for moths, 
which are much attracted by its 
honeyed and heavily-scented green 
flowers. 

Richard Fitter 


Indian street scene 
lor Kensington 

Recently a new and striking ex¬ 
hibit has been added to the Indian 
Gallery of the Commonwealth 
Institute at South Kensington, in 
London. It takes the form of a 
diorama,- or life-size group of 
figures in their national costume, 
illustrating some of the people of 
India. 

Against a painted and modelled 
background, which is brightly lit, 
the group shows a Parsec business¬ 
man coming out of his house and 
being greeted by a woman fruit- 
seller from the Deccan. Behind 
her sits a Sikh soldier while, to 
the right, a Moslem merchant 
shows a length of material to a 
Marwari woman with a child in 
her arms. Slightly apart from the 
rest stands a dignified South In¬ 
dian Brahmin. To give them addi¬ 
tional strength, the heads and 
hands of the figures are of fibre 
glass. 

TROUBLE WITH THE TURBAN 

The costumes are, of course, 
authentic. But tying the Sikh's 
turban presented something of a 
problem because only a Sikh 
knows how to wind it properly. 
The difficulty was finally overcome 
when .a young Sikh law student 
was found and his help enlisted. 

Recently a gallery attendant 
wondered if his eyes were deceiv¬ 
ing him when he counted seven 
■instead of six figures in (he 
diorama. Then he looked again 
and found a small child sitting 
quite happily among the figures 
for a really close-up view. 



Produced by Hvgh Stewart * Directed by John Paddy Carstairs 


Principal Cities from DEC 28th 
LONDON N.E. LONDON SOUTH LONDON 
from IAN 4th * trom IAN 11th * from JAN 18th 
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French soldiers in a Battle of Waterloo scene 


'"There is a little house in the 
West End of London—in a 
little street just at the top of St. 
Martin’s Lane—which looks as if 
it had been left over from the 
days of Dickens. Passing under a 
painted Harlequin that swings in 
the wind, you go through a little 
door, along a short passage, up 
some little flights of steep stairs 
to one, two, three very little 
landings. There are small rooms 
opening out of each, and there 
you find yourself in a kind of 
fairyland of theatres—big theatres 
and small ones, crowded with 
characters. 

Here is the house of the toy 
theatre. Here are theatres to look 
at and theatres to buy. Here are 
hundreds of dramatic characters, 
all striking vigorous attitudes, and 
all ready to speak if only you will 
lend them your voice. 


Having thus got into the spirit 
of the times, let us go up to the 
top front room and take a closer 
view of the toy theatre and learn 
something of its story. From th" 
small attic window can be seen 
a glimpse of rambling, red-tiled 
roofs and crooked chimney-pots 
typical of London in the early days 
of the last century, ■ when these 
miniature theatres came into being. 


ALL READY FOR ACTING 

Here, too, are printed plays all 
ready to be acted. All you have 
to do when you get home is 
collect some friends, learn to read 
your parts behind the scenes, fit 
the theatre together from an easy 
book of instructions, and push 
the actors on to the stage. 

However, there are all sorts of 
quaint and amusing things to be 
seen before thinking about 'going 
home. For instance, in the front 
room on the floor below are some 
paper theatres, together with dolls 
of all kinds and games that our 
great-grandfathers and great-aunts 
used; puppets; toys from Russia, 
Rumania, Poland, and Germany; ' 
even a collection of whistles. 


GORGEOUS PANTOMIME SCENE 

But the most fascinating sight 
here is a big model showing 
the Sleeping Beauty pantomime. 
Harlequin and Columbine arc 
here, together with a knock-about 
Clown peeping from among a 
jungle of leaves and-fruits, shells, 
and tropical birds. Next to this 
model is a queer-looking box, 
divided into 35 little compart¬ 
ments with the faded labels— 
“gamboge,” “orange chrome,” 
“Indian ink,” and so on. It is 
one of the old colour boxes used 
in the original toy theatre shop 
when it was in Hoxton, just out¬ 
side the City. 

These . same colours arc still 
used and the C N representative 
met Mr. R. C. Fawdry, a former 
maths master at Clifton College, 
who still does this skilful work as 
a hobby. 

In those days the owner hot. 
only made miniature theatres, but 
provided the characters which 
were to appear on the stage. 
Drawn from little portraits of real 
actors and actresses popular in 
London at the time, they were 
produced, in the first place, as 
souvenirs for theatre-lovers. The 


The little drawings round the text show characters and ~ 
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A toy theatre, complete with orchestra and wings 
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Train from 

price, was a penny. if plain and 
twopence if coloured. They were 
to be bought in many shops as 
well as the one in Hoxton, owned 
by a certain John. Rcdington. 
Then came the idea of using these 
figures in a,toy theatre, pasted on 
cardboard and then cut out. , 

Eventually Rcdington had some¬ 
thing' like 2000 copper plates for 
printing these stage characters, 
and most of them are still in 
existence. 

IN ft. I.. STEVENSON’S DAY 

In 1876 the little shop in 
Hoxton was taken over by Mr. 
Redington’s son-in-law, Benjamin 
Pollock, who carried on the busi¬ 
ness. It was in 1887 that Robert 
Louis Stevenson visited the shop 
and wrote his famous essay “A 
Penny Plain and Twopence 
Coloured.” In it he listed the 
many old plays for which he had 
possessed the proper sets of 
figures. 

Among the most popular plays 
was Baron Munchausen, a charac¬ 
ter from Germany, who told the 
tallest stories ever known. One of 
the toy theatres shows a scene 
from this play, in which Reding¬ 
ton’s shop appears as it was in 
Stevenson’s day. 

In the 1930’s the dwindling busi¬ 
ness was “discovered” by various 
writers’ and artists, and Mr. 
Pollock found himself famous. 
After his death his daughter car¬ 
ried on until the little shop was 
destroyed in an air-raid. After 
the war the business was trans¬ 
ferred to its present premises in 
Monmouth Street. 


1 The toy theatre, which comes to 
you in a box with instructions, 
can be obtained in various sizes. 
The, various parts are fitted to¬ 
gether, the footlights are put in - 
place, and then a top batten with 
three lights and red, blue, and 
green gelatines for changing the 
colour. The lighting set is run off 
small torch batteries, 

Then there is the curtain, or 
Act Drop, to fit,' and for all who . 
arc interested in musical produc¬ 
tions there is an orchestra strip to 
be fixed. Lastly there are wire 
slides, short and long, with which 
the characters arc moved. 

THIS IS TEAM WORK 

It takes a small team to put on 
a play and to manage the various 
voices and the lighting, and to 
manipulate the figures. If you 
want to use a gramophone for 
music you can learn the technique 
they use in broadcasting of mark¬ 
ing a section of a record with a 
wax-pointed pencil to bring in a 
certain piece of music on a cue. 

There . are. the old Victorian 
plays to do, which are great fun, 
and there are modern plays— 
about Cowboys and Indians, for 
instance, or even Flying Saucers. 
You can put on a Harlequinade 
or a whole pantomime, or plays 
translated into French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. With each 
play comes an envelope containing 
the proper scenery and characters. 

A visit to Pollock’s in Mon¬ 
mouth Street is a delight in itself. 
But it can also be the introduc¬ 
tion to hours and • hours of the 
best fun you ever had in your life. 



-scenes from various plays for the toy theatre 


r 


Mr. R. C. Fasvdry uses original hand-made colours to 
paint a proscenium 

' XT 



Unpacking a toy theatre, complete with 
characters and script, front its box 


Britannia and the Lion 


>y in a hurry 



ick of Ireland 


Gaily-painted Harlequin sign on the front of the building 


Dutch dolls and a clown figure for cutting out and pasting on card Indians on the warpath 
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hoard of silver 

Last July a Shetland schoolboy. Two of the most striking orna- 
Douglas Coutts, saw a party of inents were apparently used as 
Aberdeen University archaeol- belt clasps. Shaped something 
ogists digging up the ruins of an like horseshoes, they have ends 
ancient church. This was on the shaped like animals’ heads with 
uninhabited peninsula called St., garnets for eyes. One has a Latin 
Ninian's Island, on the south-west inscription on both sides, suggest- 
coast of the Shetland Islands. ing that they belonged to a-priest 
Douglas asked if lie might help of the early Celtic Church in 
them, and a few hours later came Britain. 

across a thin broken slab, lightly Among the other treasures are 
inscribed with a cross. Under it eleven brooches of a well-known 




he found the remains of a box 
containing a number of beauti¬ 
fully fashioned metal objects. 
They proved to be a hidden 
hoard of 1200-ycar-old Celtic 
treasure and it has now been pro¬ 
nounced, by British Museum ex¬ 
perts, to be one of the most 
important finds ever made in this 
country. 

At first thought to be made of 
bronze, the treasure has' been 
carefully examined at the British 
Museum and found to be of 
silver, the work of eighth-century 
southern Scottish craftsmen. Prob¬ 
ably it was buried in the.church 
to hide it from Viking raiders. 


Scottish type. As big as belt 
buckles, they have thick pins 
about four inches long. 

' Three claboralcly decorated 
thimble-shaped objects, which may 
have been belt or scabbard 
mounts, and a pommel which was 
presumably once attached to the 
top of a sword-hilt, are similar 
in design to decorations in the 
Lindisfarnc Gospels, which were 
written about a.d. 700 in a mona¬ 
stery on Holy Island. 

A unique item in the hoard is 
a hanging bowl. (The only ,oilier 
known example of its kind, which 
was dredged from the River 
W.itham in the 19th century, has 



Some of the ancient Scottish brooches /iriiish Museum 


LOOKING AT TIIE SKY 
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EVENING SKY 


^ije planet Venus may now be 
seen soon after sunset low in 
the south-west and readily recog¬ 
nisable by its silvery brightness. 
During next week it will he visible 
between 4 and 5 p.m. and will set 
soon after 5 o’clock. But in a 
month’s time it will not set until 
about 6.30 p.m., and will be higher 
in the . sky and, having come 
nearer, appear brighter still. 

Venus is following the Earth in 
their race round the Sun. Speed¬ 
ing along at about 22 miles a 
second, it is overhauling Us- by- 
many thousands of miles every 
day, for Earth is travelling at ,only 
181 miles a second. By the end 
of next summer Venus will be at 
its nearest to us, about 28 million 
miles away. 

Meanwhile, Ibis far-off planet 
(at present about 157 million miles 
away), will continue its chase, 

since been lost.) There arc seven 
shallow bowls, two of them beauti¬ 
fully adorned with animal figures, 
and a long shallow spoon which 
may have been used for anointing. 

The relics have enabled experts 
to distinguish certain character¬ 
istic Scottish styles of workman¬ 
ship, and this may prove that 
certain objects found in Viking 
graves in Scandinavia arc of Scot¬ 
tish origin, and not Irish, as was 
previously thought. 

The St. Ninian's treasure will 
eventually be placed in a museum 
in Scotland. 



A striking belt clasp Urilish Museum' 


appearing larger and 
growing brighter and 
more interesting as 
its series of moon¬ 
like phases develops. 

Then, having come 
between the Earth 
and the Sun, it will 
vanish just when at 
its nearest. 

Though Venus is 
such a radiant 

object to llie naked eye, it is dis¬ 
appointing when viewed through a 
telescope, and the accompanying 
diagram shows why. There we see 
Venus presenting only a small disc 
in the far distance, as at the 

present time; but it is so intensely 
■bright that almost nothing can be 
seen on it. 

The other picture, on the' same 
scale, shows how Venus will 

appear when almost at its nearest 

to us next summer. It can be seen 
that though the planet presents 
a very much larger disc most of 


it is in the dark and 
only a very narrow 
rim of sunlit sur¬ 
face is perceptible. 
On this, only very 
little detail can be 
discerned because 
of the apparently 
dense masses of 
white cloud. No 
matter how much 
of the sunlit surface 
of Venus is seen through the tele¬ 
scope only, varying and shifting 
patches of very faint shading can 
be perceived in the intense glare 
of reflected sunlight. 

So it comes about that not even 
the ■ tilt of the planet’s axis is 
known, nor even the length of its 
day. Nevertheless, much may be 
inferred by spectrum analysis of 
the character of its light. Suffi¬ 
cient is known of the composition 
of this dense atmosphere to show 
that it would be deadly to human 
life. G. F. M. 



Boxes of Games 
for Christmas 

Congratulations to the following 
five winners of C N Competition 
No. 13, each of whom has been 
awarded a Big Box of Games for 
Christmas: Robert Brain, Dry- 
brook; Donald Fairclough, Wake¬ 
field; Marjorie Savage, Walling- 
Ion; Christine Tailing, Mordcn; 
and Margaret Wilkinson, Newark. 

Boxes of Crackers have been 
sent to these runners-up: Patricia 
Chicken, London, N.21; Kathleen 
Collis, Barnet; Jeanette Coventon. 
Ramsgate; Maureen Dodge, Yeovil; 
Ruth Grant, Aberdeen; Rosemary 
Handford, Enfield; Margaret 
Heald, Watford; Malcolm Tre- 
whclla, Blandford; Angela Urwin, 
Hexham; and Susan WoodrolTc, 
Wednesfield. 

SOLUTION; 1—B, 2—H, 3—I, 
4—E, 5—J, 6—D, 7—A, 8—F, 
• 9—C, 10—G. 


Off to Antarctica 



William Whitehall of Glasgow 
hoards the motor-ship Tottan on 
his way to the Antarctic. lie 
is a diesel-electric mechanic who 
will work at the ltoyal Society’s 
base at Halley Bay. lie will 
play there, too—on his accordion. 


HEREWARD THE WAKE—picture-version of Charles Kingsley’s tale of Saxon England (12) 



The blazing reeds set fire to the bridge, defeating 
William’s second attempt to storm Ely. Later, 
Hereward led a party to get supplies. While lie 
was away, the Ely monks treacherously let the 
enemy into the stronghold, and the loyal defenders 
were overcome. Xorfrida -escaped, however, and 
met Ilcrcward. She begged him not to try to 
recapture Ely, for the Normans hud sworn to burn 
her as a witch if they caught her. 


For some months Hereward and his men lived Thinking that Hereward meant to betray her. In despair, Hereward left the Minster gates, 
in the woods, harrying the Normans whenever Torfrida fled to Growland Minster. When On his way hack to his liiding-plaee he met an 
they could. One day a letter came for him, Hereward returned and heard what had hup- English knight named Letwold, who taunted 
which lie dropped in ins hut; it was found l>y peued he hurried to the Minster to assure him with deserting his wife and making his 
Torfrida in his absence, ft was from Alf iruda, Torfrida that he had no intention of .deserting peace with the Normans. Hereward told him he 
the girl he had rescued at Peterborough. She said her. Bui she refused to see him, and the Abbot was u fool, lmt the other challenged him to fight, 
that the king was ready to receive Hereward would not admit him. lie knew he could not They charged, then, both falling from their horses, 
as Ids liegeman; his marriage to the ** witch ” force an entrance—Ids English followers continued the fight on foot. Then Ilercward’i 
Torfrida could also he dissolved. would not dare to -desecrate this holy place. . sword broke as lie smote Letwold’-* helmet. 


Is this the end of Saxon England’s champion? See next week’s instalment 
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A new series about men who take their lives in their hands 




By Garry Hogg 

2. THE STEEPLEJACK 


Chapter! 

Tn clays gone by the tallest build- 
ings in the country were 
always the churches. The Highest 
part of the church, and therefore 
the most liable to' damage by 
storm, is the steeple; and the man 
whose trade it became to keep 
steeples in repair took the name 
Steeplejack. He has retained his 
name through the years right up 
to the middle of the 20th century. 
Hut today, for every case where a 
steeplejack is called on to repair 
a steeple or fix a new lightning- 
conductor, there will be hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, where his ser¬ 
vices are in demand for the repair 
of factory chimneys, clock towers, 
the pinnacles of ornamented build¬ 
ings like the Houses of Parliament,' 
and monuments like Nelson’s in 
Trafalgar Square. 

Spider-man 

Indeed,' it is quite likely that 
before long this old name will be 
completely replaced by the more 
modern term “spider-man.” For 
with the passing of every year, 
buildings become higher and 
higher, and their mode of con¬ 
struction becomes increasingly a 
steel framework filled in with 
bricks, breeze-block, concrete, or 
stone. For the construction of 
these soaring mammoth skele¬ 
tons the steel-erector is essential, 

Whether he calls himself by the 
old name or the new, however, the 
basic qualities he must possess 
remain constant. He must have a 
superb head for heights, and not 
know the meaning of the, word 
“nerves,” Or, if he has nerves, 
he must possess the will-power to 
resist the slightest tendency to be 
affected by them. He must have 
considerable ' muscular strength 
combined with comparatively 
light weight; it is better for him 
to be a wiry light-weight than a 
brawny heavy-weight. Fie must 
be capable of thinking clearly and 
rapidly at all times, especially in 
an emergency. 

Resourcefulness needed 

He must also have developed 
the gift of resourcefulness more 
highly than is found in any 
other individual trade. Certainly 
the steeplejack knows that every 
new job will pose a new problem, 
or a new aspect of an old prob¬ 
lem; some challenge requiring an 
individual response. It is not 
surprising that the steeplejack 
tradition, especially in the North 
of England and in other big in¬ 
dustrial centres, tends to run in 
families, each generation handing 
down its “know-how” to the next. 

The work of a steeplejack differs 
from that of most other people. 
To begin with, he does most of 
his work at great heights—heights 
at which no one except a specialist 
like himself would be able to 
work. And secondly, he is work¬ 


ing,.if not absolutely alone, at best 
with one mate or possibly two. 

These two conditions combine to 
increase the already considerable 
hazards of his job. For if an 
emergency arises, whether it is the 
unforeseen collapse of part of the 
structure on which he is actually 
working, or a failure in part of 
his equipment, or an unexpected 
attack of cramp, or vertigo, or 
being suddenly overcome by 
smoke or fumes or sunstroke, he 
may have no one near him to turn 
to for support, and his perch per¬ 
haps at the top of a 400-foot chim¬ 
ney may well be inaccessible to 
would-be rescuers down below. 

Steeplejack-of-all-trades 

,Hccaus6 a steeplejack docs most 
of his work in such difficult and 
dangerous places, where few other 
tradesmen arc willing to work, he 
has also to be a steeplcjack-of-all- 
tradcs. Since much of his work 
entails the replacement of badly 
weathered brick and stone, he 
must be ah expert bricklayer—all 
the more expert in that he will not 
often be working in the conditions 
to which bricklayers arc ordinarily 
accustomed; He must be some¬ 
thing of a stone-mason, too, which 
means more than just handling 
mortar. 

Because so much of his work 
is done on roofs, he must have a 
working knowledge of carpentry 
and joinery and the skill to cut 
out and replace worm-eaten or 
weathered timber, fitting new 
timber at least as firmly as the 
original timber was fitted, and, if 
possible, better still. It goes with¬ 
out saying that he must know how 
to cut and fit tiles and slates— 
often on roofs much more steeply 
pitched than those on which the 
ordinary slater or tiler is accus¬ 
tomed to work. 

Repairing weathercocks 

He must be able to work in 
metals', too: in sheet-lead and 
sheet-copper particularly, since 
these arc used for the roofing of 
towers and domes and other awk¬ 
wardly shaped parts of high build¬ 
ings. He must be more than just 
competent as a mechanic, for 
much of his work will involve the 
repair or replacement of weather¬ 
cocks—always, of course, on the 
highest and least accessible points 
of any building. From the ground 
these look like toys, but ■'the 
steeplejack knows very well that 
they are, in fact, much more 
than life-size. 

The weathercock on the spire 
of All Saints' Church in Hereford 
is five feet long from beak to tail, 
two feet broad, four , feet high 
from claws to comb, and weighs 
more than half a hundredweight. 
Imagine what it must feel like to 
a steeplejack and his mate to stand 
balanced on a tiny scaffold plat¬ 
form hardly bigger than the spread 


of their feet and wrestle with a 
half-hundredweight of awkwardly- 
shaped copper bird that has got 
to be removed from its spindle 
and prepared for lowering to the 
ground 1 . 

Not , all the skills which a 
steeplejack must possess,, however, 
arc like those of the bricklayer, 
stone-mason, and carpenter, in¬ 
volving hammers and mallets, 
chisels and saws. In some cases 
it is not practicable to lower to 
the ground for repair some orna¬ 
ment that dominates the roofscapc 
of the surrounding buildings, like 
the famous Scales of Justice over 
London's Old Bailey, or the fabu¬ 
lous Liver Bird which gazes out 
over the Mersey at Liverpool. 

Many of these great ornaments 
arc gilded, and the worker in gold 


age church steeple. There is at 
least one London power station 
chimney 300 feet high; a chimney 
in Lancashire tops this by some 
60 feet, and north of the Border 
there are several giant chimneys 
that top 400 feet—the,height of 
Salisbury Cathedral’s famous taper¬ 
ing spire. 

• And almost without exception, 
factory and power-house chimneys 
are topped by massive copings: 
ornamental brick or stone collars 
that bulge a foot and ’ more 
outwards, so that the climber has 
actually to climb out and over 
them from beneath. A steeplejack 
docs not much care whether the 
height of the chimney is 40 or 400 
feet; what does matter to him is 
the degree of overhang of the 
massive coping, and, even more, 
the condition of the coping. 

The coping is ordinarily more 
quickly affected by weather and 
the chemicals in the smoke than 
any other part of the chimney. 
Often a steeplejack who has 
laboriously climbed to the under- 
edge of the coping will find that 
the bricks are held in position 
only by, their own weight: the 
mortar that originally knit them 
together has powdered and van¬ 
ished, rain-water has frozen and 
driven the bricks farther apart 



At work on the famous Blackpool Tower, hundreds of feet above the 
promenade 


leaf has been a craftsman of a 
very high order for centuries. 

The steeplejack will tell you that 
steeples are usually easier to climb 
than chimneys. For one thing, 
the bulk of the climbing can be 
done inside the tower on which 
the steeple stands. For another, 
the steeple, however finely tapered, 
docs at least slope inwards a little, 
so (hat the man climbing it' is not 
having to climb absolutely sheer. 
And for another, the majority of 
steeples have been fitted with some 
sort of grip or toe-hold, or an 
occasional slate can be removed 
temporarily to reveal a good stout 
joist beneath it. A rope can often 
be slung, lasso-fashion, to engage 
with some projection at the tip, 
and thus afford hand-hold for the 
climber in the last stages of his 
climb. 

Chimneys arc a different pro¬ 
position- altogether. If they have 
any. taper at all, it is so slight 
as to be practically invisible, and 
certainly negligible so far as the 
steeplejack is concerned. Many 
of them are higher than the aver¬ 


time and again, and the alternate 
cold , and heat, dryness and 
moisture, billowing smoke and 
down-draught of fumes have 
wrought havoc with the whole 
fabric. , 

The"steeplejack is faced with the 
alternative of picking the coping 
to pieces brick by brick as he 
dangles beneath it, or clambering 
perilously over it'and then either 
dismantling it beneath his very 
feet, or, if this is possible, mixing 
and laying fresh mortar and re¬ 
bedding the bricks. The rim of 
the chimney, which he refers to 
as his “working-edge,” is nine 
inches wide—the length of a brick 
laid endwise; on this working-edge 
the steeplejack will stand, bend, 
sit, squat, reach for his tools, and 
have his lunch. 

Where a major job is to be 
tackled at the top of a chimney, 
the steeplejack, of course, erects a 
working platform in the form of 
a scaffold, similar to the one he 
builds on a steeple, but often slung 
from girders laid across the open 
end of the chimney or attached to 


steel bars driven into the outer 
wall. Scaffolding is never erected 
stage by stage up the full length 
of the chimney, once it has been 
'built. ' 

The climbing of tall chimneys 
is one of the most spectacular 
feats the steeplejack is called upon 
to perform, but to him it is a 
means to an end, and over the 
generations a number of different 
methods have been evolved, each 
having merit, according to the 
conditions prevailing. 

Methods of climbing 

Modern factory and power¬ 
house chimneys are normally built 
with provision for the steeplejack 
when the' time comes for him to 
do a job of re-pointing or other 
repair work, such as the fixing of 
a new lightning-conductor. 

Steel rungs will have been driven 
into the brickwork at intervals; 
often a ladder- is constructed and 
attached to the brickwork from 
bottom to top, standing out six 
inches to provide toe room, and 
strong enough to take the weight 
of a steeplejack and all his equip¬ 
ment, however ponderous. To this 
he can hitch himself by his trusty 
safety-belt, or sling a working-, 
cradle if need be. 

Making steps 

The older chimneys, however, 
were rarely built with the con¬ 
venience and safety of the steeple¬ 
jack in mind. No rungs or steps 
or pegs were driven in, and the 
steeplejack has to manufacture 
these as he climbs. The chief 
gadget he uses resembles the 
mountaineer’s piton, the light alloy 
peg that he drives into chinks in 
the rock to give him foot-hold and 
hand-hold where none exists natur¬ 
ally. In the steeplejack’s case, 
however, the piton is much stouter 
and stronger: an "L ’’-shaped or 
“T’’-shaped steel spike eight or 
nine inches long and very tough. 

He climbs with a bundle of 
these spikes and a short-handled 
hammer with a heavy head. 
Reaching upwards to full arm’s 
length, he drives in a spike till it 
is firm. Thdn he slings a modi¬ 
fied bosun’s chair to it, hauls him¬ 
self upwards ’ and drives in a 
second spike at arm’s length. So 
he raises himself, stage by stage. 

Steel ladders 

A second and more popular 
method is known as “laddering.” 
The steeplejack is equipped with a 
set of strong but comparatively 
light-weight steel ladders, each 
about 16 feet long, and fitted with 
a socket at the upper end of each 
rail. The steeplejack drives a pair 
of staples into the brickwork and 
lashes his first ladder section to 
these. . Then, having climbed 
nearly to the top, he stands the 
second section in the sockets 
designed for it, climbs a stage 
higher,. drives in another pair of 
staples, attaches the section to 
them, and continues on his way. 
Obviously this is a more rapid 
means of scaling the outside of a 
chimney; and it has the added 
advantage that,' once placed" in 
position, the ladders are there for 
future use until the job is com¬ 
pleted. 

(Next week Garry Hogg de¬ 
scribes how a steeplejack can make 
a chimney fall to within a yard 
or two of an agreed line.) 
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Exploring in the . depths 
of the Pacific Ocean 



This underwater observation 
chamber, called a bathyscaphe, 
has been bought by the U.S. Office 
of Naval Research from the 
Belgian scientist. Professor Piccard. 
Named Trieste, the bathyscaphe is 
specially built to withstand the 
enormous pressure of the water at 
great depths. (Even the latest sub¬ 
marines cannot venture below 
1000 feet.) 

Dr. Robert Rietz, who will be 
:n charge of the Trieste’s trial dives 
off the Californian coast, expects 


to find many new kinds of fish 
and perhaps new mineral resources. 

Dt. Rietz has pointed out that 
man has seen more of the surface 
of the Moon than of his own 
planet. For he has never seen the 
beds of the great oceans; and the 
sea floor of the Pacific alone has 
an area which is five times that of 
the Moon. 

But he believes that within ten 
years man will have been able to 
reach even the remotest depths of 
the ocean. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


500 Whole World 

(Cat. 65/-) O/G 
100 Brit. Empire 3/G 
200 -do- 5/6 

300 -do- 12/6 

100 Clt. Britain 

(All Obsolete) f!/G 
50 -do- 2/. 

100 China 1/G 

Order 


(All Different) 

12 ITorm Island 
Triangular# 2/• 

• ‘ 1/3 

2/6 
2/0 
3/- 
25/. 
2 /- 
I/O 


10 Icoland 

50 N. Zealand 
50 Australia 
50 ft. Africa 
100 Malta 
100 Franco 
50 U.S.A. 

: under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage. 

ENTIRELY NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST of 
Packets and Sets, Dnpkiii Albums, etc., now 
ready and sent freo on request. 
OTBBOXS' 1959 SIMPLIFIED WORLD DATA- 
(.00 UE, 1,057 pages, 14,500 illustrations, 
PRICE 21/-, postage 2/-. 

ORDER NOW 


J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 



53 G.B. STAMPS 

To all collectors who send 1/6. We will 
also send Approvals. 

Pic axe tell your parents. 

Adult collectors especially welcome. 

AVON STAMPS (Dept. CN3) 
NORTH WALSH AM, NORFOLK 


— ARE /Ol/?=— 

AUK YOU A SPORTS FAN? Oil KEEN 
OX ANIMALS? THEN, YOU’LL 
EN.TOY COLLECTING STAMPS 
ABOUT THEM. JUST LOOK! 


25 

Ships 

1/0 

1 25 

Animals 

a/- 

25 

Locos 

2/G 

25 

Flowers 

a/- 

25 

Sports 

3/3 

| 25 

Birds 

a/- 


Special Christmas Gift! 

SUPER COLLECTION OF 50 FLAGS 
FOIl YOUJl ALBUM SENT FREE 
IViTil EVERY ORDER RECEIVED 
BY DECEMBER 31st. 

SEND QUICKLY! 

AND DON’T FORGET YOUR 1939 
STAMP COLLECTORS’ DIARY 
(GIBBONS) G/- POST FREE. 
HAYDEN MAY (CNB), 
Brookside, Southchard, Somerset 


GVIODEIL YACHT 

38' TALL • 27' LONG 

O HIGH QUALITY 
FIBREGLASS HULL 
STHONG 



SAILS 


£5 

37'6 

• , I he. P.T, 


ySuaranteed to sail 
fast and straight. 
Carriage 5/• 


★ AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT I 

★ MONEY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED. 
CRATISPOOL LTD., Dept. CNY.5, GLASGOW, Cl. 



® TBtlAIGULARS o 

^ AND 50 OTHER STAMPS 

FREE 

Send 4Id. stamp & ask to see our APPROVALS. 
Minors with parental permission, please. 

BATTSTAMPS (A) 

16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Surrey 


More thrilling adventures of 
ROBIN HOOD 
and his Mcrrie Men in ... 

ROBIN HOOD 

ANNUAL 


Now 
on Sale 


7/6 


THE WORLD 
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STAMPS 


'William Perot was very 
annoyed, and there was 
good reason for his annoyance. 
He was the postmaster of Hamil¬ 
ton, in the West Indian island of 
Bermuda, and the year was 1848. 

Although postage stamps were 
already in use in Great Britain 
and a few other countries, 
Bermuda had none. This meant 
that people had to take their 
letters to the post office and hand 
them over the counter, with the 
money to pay the postage. 

For the convenience of his 
customers Mr. Perot had fixed a 
box to his door so that anyone 
finding the post office closed 
could put letters in the box, to¬ 



gether with the necessary pennies 
for postage. Mr. Perot’s salary 
was £70 per year, plus one penny 
for each inland letter which 
passed through his post office. 
And, to his great annoyance, 
people were posting their letters 
in his box but forgetting to put 
in the money to pay for them! 



Then Mr. Perot had an idea. 
Bermuda had no stamps—so he 
would make some!_ He took his 
office postmark, removed the date 
from it, and stamped it on sheets 
of paper. In the space where the 
date should have been he wrote 
“ One Penny ” and neatly signed 
his name. Now he could sell the 
stamps to his customers and every 
letter posted in his box would 
have to bear one. He would no 
longer be losing money. 

Although Mr. Perot’s home¬ 
made stamps were used for 
several years they are now very 
rare. Fortunately every collector 
can possess a good reproduction. 
Ip. 1949, to mark the centenary 
of William Perot’s bright idea, 
three special stamps were issued 
in Bermuda. Dated 1948, their 
design shows a portrait of King 
George VI and one of the Perot 
stamps. 

Next week a new sixpenny 
stamp is to be issued in Bermuda. 
This shows a view of William 
Perot’s handsome Georgian house 


Good reading about good eating 


Most of us find food interesting 
at any time of the year and at 
Christmas, of course, more than 
ever. This, then, is just the right 
season for the appearance of a 
book called Meals Through the 
Ages by Peter Moss (Harrap, 15s.) 

Instead of merely telling the 
reader what our ancestors ate, the 
author presents them—table man¬ 
ners and all—in a series of lively 
episodes written round the kitchen 
and the dining room. We dine, as 
it were, with a household of 
Roman Britain, with the Anglo- 
Saxons, with a family in the 
Middle Ages, in a London eating- 
house of the 18th century. 

There is a particularly lively 
scene in the 17th century when, 
to the disgust of one member of 
the party, the use of forks is in¬ 
troduced. “I will not make my 
mouth into a hay-loft into which 


to toss my food,” he remarks in¬ 
dignantly. 

At the end of each chapter, 
except the Anglo-Saxon (a period 
when few could read or write) 
there arc authentic recipes. One 
from Roman Britain, translated 
from the Latin, begins, “Grind 
brains with pepper.” A recipe of 
the Middle Ages encourages us to 
“Take a pigge and skald him and 
. . . smite him in two across the 
waste ” (cut him in half through 
the middle). Seventeenth-century 
England offers to teach “How to 
make the Best Sawsidges that ever 
were eat.” 

With a 'little practice one could 
doubtless learn how to make 
“Egges into Moonshine” (1575) 
or “A Ragoo of Piggs Ears” 
(1750). After all, for good eating, 
or good reading, there is nothing 
like a little variety. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TLTerc is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 


word in italics. To answer five 


1. They accused him of turpi¬ 

tude. 

A—Emotional confusion. 

B—Wicked conduct. 

C—Slow-wittedness. 

2. That organisation is defunct. 
A—No longer exists. 

B—Inclined-to make trouble. 
C—-Too weak to matter. 

3. Do not listen to their 

blandishments. 

A—Flattering persuasion. 

B—Spiteful accusations. 

C—Foolish ramblings. 


• six correctly is very good. 

Answers are given on page 11 

4. We crossed the verdant 

country. 

A—A neighbouring territory. 
B—Barren desert. 

C—Fresh green landscape. 

5. His dissertation was up¬ 

setting. 

A—A long lecture. 

B—A sudden dcparlure. 

C—A wicked way of life. 

6. You arc an altruistic person. 
A—Constantly changing. 

B—Live to help others. 

C—Always tell the truth. 


in Hamilton, which has recently 
been renovated. 

[Prom Bermuda to Switzerland 
is a far cry," but those who 
can visit that land of snow for the 
winter sports are indeed for¬ 
tunate. Those of us who have to 
stay at home can derive some 



consolation from studying the 
many Swiss stamps which show 
scenes in the Alps. 

On the current series there are 
twelve different views of the 
mountains and lakes for which 
Switzerland is famous. The 50- 
centimc stamp shows a view of 
the cable railway at Santis, and 
on the 15-centime value can be 
seen a rotary snow-plough at 
work. This seems a much more 
exciting way of clearing the snow 
than simply sweeping it into grey 



heaps at the side of the road, or 
scattering salt and gritty sand over 
it. as we do in Britain! 

C. W. Hill. 


WREN IN THE 
MINE 

The little wren was all forlorn. 
It had strayed into the shaft of 
the North Skelton Ironstone Mine, 
Yorkshire, and was fluttering 
about helplessly in the dark, 500 
feet below the surface. It was 
the under-manager of the mine, 
Mr. J. Tcasdale, who came to the 
rescue. He caught the bird and 
then handed it to a miner, who 
took it above ground again and 
released it in the sunshine, 


Small version 



Ghost. Made, in 280 hours, it,is 
controlled by radio. 
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THE PRESENT MISS PARKER HATED 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS 

We think this happy Christmas 
time 

Of bells that ring with merry 
chime, 

And parson in his surplice white. 

And altar candles burning bright. 

Sweet music from the organ swells; 

Within the church those jolly bells 

Can scarce be heard as children 
sing 

Their praises to the Infant King. 

The holly with its berries red, 

The crib with Jesus in His bed; 

The shepherds, and the cows, and 
ass • 

Arc clustered there, on soft dry 
grass. ' • 

The parson's text, “Goodwill to 
men,” . \ 

Should make us all think once 
again; 

And help us when we angry get 

To do as Jesus—and forget. 


PRETTY CARDS FOR YOUR PARTY TABLE 

J-Jere is an easy way 
to make very 
decorative name-cards 
for your parties. 
Draw a semi-circle on 
__ a postcard (as seen in 

rOLO /Cr )(v/ the illustration) and 

draw and colour your 
own picture. Print 
the name of a guest 
clearly below, and 
then cut and fold the 
card as shown. Any 
number of cards may 
be prepared. 



TANGLED TRIOS 

The missing words consist of the 
same three letters differently 
arranged. 

“Thro Christmas carols were very 
good this year,” said the 
Head. “Yes,” said the. singing 
master. “The school has never 
been noted for its music, but I 
believe a new —— is dawning. 

Many of our pupils - keen, 

and some possess a good -.” 


FIND THESE INSTRUMENTS 



WIIAT AM I ? 

M y first is in carols and also in 
sing, 

My second’s in gift and also in 
string. 

My third is in log that burns so 
bright. 

My fourth in cracker that gives 
you a fright. 

My fifth is in turkey, crisp- and 
brown. 

My sixth’s in satin, but not in 
gown. 

My seventh is in wine, but not in 
chccr, 

My eighth’s in sleigh, but not in 
deer. 

On Christmas morning I’m in 
view, 

Along with books and toys for 
you. 


^he names of five well-known musical instruments arc hidden in 
these jumbled words. Can you unravel them? 

A CHRISTMAS ALPHABET 


\ is for Almonds in puddings and 
. cake, 

B is for Bells, pretty music they 
make. 

C is for Crackers that go with a 
bang, 

D is for Dolls, in our stockings 
they hang. 

E’s for Excitement, and for Ever- 
. green, 

F is for Firelight enriching the 
scene. 

G. is for Gaiety everyone shares, 
H is for Holly festooning the 

stairs. 

I is for Icicles, gleaming and 

bright, 

J is for Jelly, a beautiful sight! 

K is for Kitchen where cooking is 
done, 

L is for Laughter when we’re 

having fun! 

M is for Mince pies, for Mistletoe, 
too, 

CHRISTMAS MIXTURE 
Rearrange the letters given 

below and make the names of six 
things that have some connection 
with Christmas. 

tijoME title. Taprisc. Croon at 
side. A mint poem. Pen rests. 
Epics mine. 


Parker was miserable 
because Mr. Portly was away 
ill, at the vet’s. Anne tried to 
make her understand that he 
would be back on Christmas 
morning, but in vain. 

And so, instead of having fun 
with string and crackly paper as 
Christopher and Anne wrapped up 
Christmas gifts, Miss Parker 
moped under the sitting-room 
table. 

“Tell her again, when you carry 
her into the kitchen to bed. Daddy, 
that Mr. Portly will be back to¬ 
morrow,” said Anne on Christmas 
Eve. 

“Right!” said Daddy. But 
first he had a heavy package to 
drag into the kitchen from the 
garage. It was his own Christ¬ 
mas present to Mummy, and he 
unpacked it and fixed it before, 
fetching Miss! Parker. 

Directly he had gone Miss 
Parker got out of bed, for the 
new, square, white thing in the 
kitchen interested her. . Up she 
jumped. 

And the THING began to 
growl loudly! 

With a squawk Miss Parker 
bolted under the grocery cupboard. 
“I didn’t know it was alive!” she 
cried. 

But after a minute the growling 
stopped, and presently she began 
to crawl out to go back to bed. 

The THING began to growl 
again! 

“If only Mr. Portly were here 
he’d know what to do!” she 
cried. 


PRETTY CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 

easily-made 


N is for Nuts, which we eagerly 
' chew. 

O is for Oranges, juicy and sweet, 
P is for Pudding, a wonderful 
treat! 

Q is for Question, “May we have 
some more?” 

R’s for Rat-tat—when the post’s at 
the door! 

S is for Singing with voices so gay, 
T is for Turkey, and Toys new 
today. 

U’s for Undoing the parcels and 
string, 

V is for Voices which make the 
. walls ring! 

W’s for Waits coming over the 
snow. ’ ! 

X is for Xmas tree, proudly 
a-glow. 

Y is for Yule-log we’ve saved for 

this time. 

And Z’s for the Zest of my glad 
Christmas rhyme! 

PLAYING WITH PANTOMIME 
Rearrange the letters in the 
phrases below to find the titles of 
pantomimes which yon might be 
seeing during the holidays. 

D ial Dan. Rose Got Home. 

Recline Lad. Puny Eagle 
Bites. Soup Tin Boss. 


J-Jcre are some 

decorations for your Christ¬ 
mas tree or table. 

First, here is. a way to'make 
pretty balls to hang on the tree. 
Get a packet of transparent drink¬ 
ing straws. Cut the straws in 
halves. Make little bundles of a 
dozen or so and tie (hem tightly 
in the middle with coloured 
thread. On the tree they will 
open out to form dainty balls. For 
a more sparkling effect gum 
sequins on them. 

Now here is a way of making 
pretty paper angels with which to 
decorate your table or mantel¬ 
piece. - 

Fold a piece of gilt or silvered 
paper along line A to make a 
crease. Then open out the paper 
and trace the design (shown here) 
on one half of it. Then fold, cut. 
round, and open out. Draw a little 
face (or cut one out of a maga¬ 
zine) and paste it in place. Decor¬ 
ate the wings and dress by brush¬ 
ing on paste and then dusting with 



She spent the night under the 
cupboard, and as soon as the back 
door was opened next morning she 
bolted out of doors at once. Not 
until Daddy arrived with Mr. 
Portly would she come in. 

As soon as they were alone, 
Miss Parker told Mr. Portly why 
she was looking so. worried. 

“There’s a Hateful THING in 
the kitchen,” she said, after a wel¬ 


ay 


; !’ 


A 



f • 

it 


l t 




coming lick. “It growls. Do 
conic and deal with it.” 

As they entered the kitchen the 
THING began growling at them 
again. 

Mr. Portly grinned. Being older 
he knew what it was. “Don’t be 
scared,” he said. “It’s a REFRIG¬ 
ERATOR. It loves the cold and 
only growls when it feels hot. It 
isn’t growling at you.” 

“There! I knew you’d make 
everything right!” said Miss 
Parker admiringly. So she enjoyed 
her Christmas after all. 

Jane Tiiornicroft 

CATCH QUESTION 
'Wfm is thirst like a burning 
flame? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Find these instrument*. Guitar ; clarinet; 
violin ; trombone; cornet. Christmas mix- 

par’;; e t f’docornl LAST WEEK'S ANSWER 
turns; pantomime ; 


Era, 
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presents; nnnccpics. 

Flaying with panto, 
mime. Aladdin; 

Mother Goose; 

Cinderella ; Sleeping 
Beauty ; , Puss in 
Boots. 

What Am I ? Stoek- 

Tangled trios, 
arc, ear. 

Catch Question. A little water will end both. 


silver dust or artificial 'snow. 
Finally, bend round your model 
and paste the edges of the dress 
at back. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

B Turpitude is shameful wickedness. 
(From Latin turpitudo , ugliness, foulness.) 
A Defunct means dead. (From Latin 
defunctus , finished, done with.) 

A . Blandishment means artful flattery. 
(From Lntiu blandiri , to Hatter or caress.) 
C Verdant, means green, like fresh, 
young grass or foliage. (From Old 
French verd —Latin viridis —green.) 

A A dissertation is a formal discourse on 
a particular subject. (From Latin dis¬ 
sertation ent, a spoken discourse.) 

D Altruistic menns unselfish ; living and 
acting for the interest of others. (From 
Italian altrui , other people.) 


JACKO’S SURPRISE IN THE GIANT CRACKER 
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Running out ©S oie 
year into the nest 



Sporting Flashbacks 


KENNETH CRANSTON 

SPENT ONLY TWO YEARS IN / (fh 
FIRST-CLASS CRICKET / l(C\ 
BECAUSE A BUSY DENTAL ' 
PRACTICE CLAIMED HlS TIME 


BUT IN THAT SHORT 
PERIOD HE PLAYED 
IN EKSHT TEST 

MATCHES, MS’ CAPTAIN 
OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
THE WEST INDIES 
AND ALSO CAPTAIN 

of Lancashire 

— 1947 -g 



60ALKEEPER BY CHANCE 

PLAYINC AT LEFT BACK FOR 
VJALSALL, ROY JOHN BECAME 
EMERGENCY GOALKEEPER WHEN 
THE REGULAR MAN WAS INJURED... 

He bio SO WELL THAT HE KEPT THE 
POSITION ANO IN A SHORT TIME WON 
THE FIRST OF HIS 13 INTERNATIONAL 
CAPS FOR WALES. — Iqzi 


tiRNEN For The ICth.HolE 

AT WORPLESDEN, A GOLF 
SHOT BY R.V.K.FINLAY 
PITCHED A YARD SHORT. 

THE BALL BOUNCED ONTO 

The flag stick, ran up it h N 

SOME WAV .THEN DROPPED 
for a hole in one . 



- JznJp27 


DEFENDING THE DAVIS CUP 


Jmmediatcly after Christmas, 
Peter Clark of Basingstoke will 
fly to Brazil to compete in the 
New Year Round-the-Houses race 
at Sao Paulo. 

Regarded as one of the most 
gruelling races in athletics, the 


Hand-stand 



Ten-ycar-olcl Carol Dilwortli of 
South Harrow, Middlesex, shows 
how to perform a hand-stand on 
the vaulting horse. 


race is run through the cobbled, 
gaily-decorated streets of Sao 
Paulo itself, with crowds of 
tightly-packed spectators lining 
the route. The event is _ started 
shortly before midnight on 
December 31, so that the winner- 
passes the tape as the New Year 
dawns. 

This year, more than 300 com¬ 
petitors from all over the world 
are expected to cover the 4 miles 
943 yards course. The jostling of 
the runners, the height (3000 feet), 
and the humidity make it a tough 
test for any foreign runner-com¬ 
peting for the fust time. 

ADVICK AVAILABLE 

Peter Clark, who runs for The 
Thames Valley Harriers, will be 
accompanied to South America by 
Mr. Leslie Truelove, as A.A.A. 
representative and manager. Three 
years ago, Ken Norris won the 
Sao Paulo New Year race for 
Britain. He regards it as the 
toughest of all his many athletics 
experiences, for, thanks to the 
cobbles, he finished the race with 
blistered and bleeding feet. 

Peter and Ken, incidentally, are 
both members of the same club, 
so Peter can count on some good 
advice before, he sets out. 


Christine chooses 
the Caribbean 

A fortnight ago we mentioned 
the problem of Ann Haydon, 
who had to decide if she should 
play tennis this winter.' Britain’s 
other young champion of the 
tennis court, Christine Truman, 
also had a problem —where she 
should play tennis this winter. 

Christine had been invited to 
play in South Africa, Australia, 
and the Caribbean. “All three 
were very tempting,” said 
Christine, but she has decided to 
escape from the fogs and cold of 
England for the Caribbean. 

After wintering in the sunshine, 
Britain’s No. 1 player should be 
fighting fit next summer. 


Ski-ing without snow 



Norwegian enthusiasts can now 
practise ski-ing without having to 
wait for the snow to fall. The 
expert, seen above, has just made 
a jump and landed on a line of 
plastic mats laid on straw. 


[ SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Which sport is sometimes 
called Bowls on ice? 

2. Of what wood is a hockey 
stick made? 

3. Can you define “fair” walk¬ 
ing? 

4. How many times has the 
Boat Race ended in a dead-heat? 

5. In which country do they 
play Piunket Shield cricket? 

6 . In which sport would you 
use a lacing shell? 

•Smpnos 40 ijcir.uoji *9 •piiHjL'Ojr *5 
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JJefouf, a crowd of 17,000 spec¬ 
tators, and in a temperature 
likely to be in the 90’s, the 1958 
Davis Cup Challenge Round will 
begin on Monday at Brisbane. 
Australia will be attempting to 
win for the fourth successive year. 

At the time of writing, 
Australia’s opponents are not 
known, but it is likely that, as 
in every final since the war, it 
will be the U.S.A., who had to 
beat Italy to qualify. 

Australia’s team will be chosen 
from Mai Anderson, Ashley 
Cooper, and Neale Fraser, and the 
Americans will no doubt be 

Ten years running 

month the British women’s 
squash rackets team will be 
sailing to America to defend the 
Wolfe-Nocl Cup. Leading the 
team will be Miss Janet Morgan 
of Streatham, South- London, who 
recently set up the incredible 
record of winning the British 
championship for the tenth suc¬ 
cessive year. 

Also in the team is the. woman 
who might be called “champion 
runner-up,” Mrs. Sheila Macin¬ 
tosh. Five times- she has reached 
the final only to be beaten by 
Miss Morgan. 

While she is in America, Janet 
Morgan will be all out to set up 
another record—winning the U.S. 
National championship for the 
third time. She first won it in 
1949 and again in 1955. 

When the tour is over she hopes 
to make her mark in another 
sport. This P.T. mistress took up 
golf 18 months ago, and already 
her handicap is down to eight. 


selected from Ham Richardson, 
Barry Mackay, and Alex Olmedo. 
Olmedo, who was born in Peru, 
and has lived in Los Angeles for 
the past four years, is the first 
foreign-born player to represent 
America. 

Jf Australia obtain a winning 
lead in the match it is possible 
that her young players, -Bob 
Mark, Roy Emerson, and Rod 
Laver will be introduced to give 
them experience. Fbr recent 
reports suggest that Anderson and 
Cooper may join Lew Hoad, 
Frank Sedgman, and Ken Rose- 
wall in the professional ranks. 

Another Blackhealh 
century 

JJt-ACKiinATit, which, as men¬ 
tioned last week, is Britain’s 
oldest independent rugger club, is 
also the oldest hockey club, and 
preparations for its centenary in 
1961 are now being made. 

According to an old book on 
the game, the club is probably 
older than 100, but the club's 
official records do not begin until 
1861, so the club is taking that 
date as the official beginning. 

In those days hockey was 
played on a pitch just about twice 
the size of-a modern one, and 
the sticks were heavy weapons of 
maple or oak. 


Well cleared 

Leon Phillips is a young Now Zealander 
now up at Cambridge. A promising 
high-jumper, he lias already cleared 6 
feet 2 inches in practice and is seen here 
topping the bar in fine style. 


THE FAMOUS D0-Y0U-KN0W BOOKS 


BOOK 

TOKENS 

ACCEPTED 



Ik 20 VOLUME LIBRARY 
COMPLETE IN STURDY BOOKCASE 
FOR ONLY 10'- DOWN'^lo' 


Simple send 10/-* together with the completed coupon below 
and you will quickly receive the magnificent homo library of 
rigidly bound books, snugly packed in sturdy woodgrain 
pattern bookcase. These first 20 volumes, although complete 
in themselves, can form the nucleus of an ever-expanding 
collection of “ Specialist ** books—you will be told about 
new titles in the series as they are published, and the book-. 
case is designed comfortably to hold a further 6 or 8 titles. 
Get your Postal or Money Order, fill ip the coupon and post 
it off now. Should you not be completely satisfied when you 
receive the books return them (in their original packing) 
and your initial payment (and postage) will be returned to 
you immediately. 

* Total deferred purchase price for bookcase and 20 books 
£3 0s. Od. Cash price within 0 days £2 10s. Od. 


. SEPARATE 

44 PAGE BOOKS 
ALL ABOUT PETS, 
STAMPS. ENGINES. , 
BIRDS, FLOWERS, 1 
ROCKETS, SHIPS, 
HORSES, MOTOR- i 
CARS, DOGS, CATS, 
MODELS,SOLDIERS; 
TREES — AND A 
HOST OF OTHER 
HOBBY SUBJECTS. 




THERE’S ROOM 
IN THE CASE 
FOR SEVERAL 
EXTRA VOLUMES. 
NEW TITLES AT 
3/-EACH POST 
(, PKG FREE AS 
PUBLISHED, OR 
2/6 EACH FROM 
YOUR LOCAL 
BOOKSELLER 


TO: PERRY COLOUR BOOKS LTD. 

II BUCKINGHAM STREET, A0ELPHI, LOUDON, W.C.2. 

Here is my Initiaj deposit of 10/-. Please send me the D.Y.K, book¬ 
case unit containing 20 volumes, and, if satisfied, I will complete the 
deferred purchase with a further five monthly payments of 10,'- 
, (making a total of £3 0s. Od. in all) or, alternatively, remit the Cash 
price within 8 days C2 10s. Od. If not satisfied I will return the book¬ 
case and books immediately and get my deposit and postage back. 

(Parents signature if 

SIGNATURE...you ore under 21.) 


NAME (Block Leters),, 
ADDRESS . 
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